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boats were beached, but without exception they had succeeded
in getting off and pulling back for reinforcements, in some cases
with only two or three survivors, in a boat full of killed and
wounded. Directly the latter had been removed, and the
casualties made good, they started back again. When the flank
was turned, and the main defences were captured, the situation
was, of course, much improved, but casualties were suffered all
day from the fire of snipers, until the advance on the 26th freed
the beach from rifle fire.

" From ' W' Beach we walked over the hill to Sedd el Bahr,
only a mile away, but a bloody mile if ever there was one,
intersected by trenches and wired redoubts, the latter like the
maze at Hampton Court, We went to the pkce where we had
watched the men of the Worcestershire Regiment cutting wire,
and found that they had been working within a few yards of
the Turkish trenches. Then down to * V ' Beach, it was here
the Dublins lost most of their people. We were told that after
the action of the previous day they were reduced to one officer
and about 300 men, and had joined up with the remnant of the
Munster Fusiliers and called themselves the 'Dubsters.' We
came across one grave with 3 50 in it, and many others. Of the
naval party employed here 63 were killed or wounded out of
the 80 engaged. The position is aptly described in our official
telegram as an amphitheatre with die beach as a stage. The
whole circumference of the beach had been honeycombed like a
rabbit warren with trenches, tunnels and caves, converging on
the landing pkce, and protected by the most appalling barbed
wire, far more formidable than ours at that date, and practically
uncutable by our wire cutters. *V* Beach was impregnable
to frontal attack, and there is nothing else to be said about it/'

After three hours on shore, we returned to the Queen Elizabeth
with much to reflect on. The appalling nature of military
operations under modern conditions, and the magnitude of the
Army's task was now only too apparent, and I felt that the
sooner we took a hand the better, an opinion most fully shared
by Godfrey. We felt that a naval attack could not fail to turn
the position for the Army, and signals were prepared for dispatch
to the commanding officers of units, directing them to complete
with fuel, stores, and ammunition to the full capacity of their
ships.